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Along with increasing interest in religion, there has 
been, says Professor Brogan, ‘‘a reassessment of values 
in the world,” of which the rising birth rate is good evi- 
dence. The American conception of success seems to have 
“widened”; there is interest in family life and leisure as 
well as in economic reward ; businessmen are more willing 
to talk about social responsibility than in 1925. 


“Few Absolutes in International Affairs” 


“We should be on guard against hypocrisy in deter- 
mining whether or not we will deal with certain nations 
and their leaders on the basis of morality. The experience 
of the past two decades certainly ought to have taught us 
that there can be few absolutes in international affairs. 
Yesterday’s implacable enemies are today’s friends. .. . 
Things do constantly change, and there’s no sense in 
swearing that we will never take up arms in a certain 
cause or do business with a certain country or system— 
because tomorrow may make liars of us.” 

Thus spoke Henry Ford, 2nd, at San Francisco, Janu- 
ary 28, 1957. The speech became the occasion for a quo- 
tation and an editorial in the Wall Street Journal, New 
York, January 31, from which we quote: 

“These observations do not impugn the role of moral 
force in world affairs. That force, as the world has re- 
cently seen, can be effectively used to mobilize world opin- 
ion against Soviet aggression in Hungary and to bring 
about the halt of an invasion in the Middle East. 

“What Mr. Ford is warning against is the besetting 
danger of American foreign policy—the danger of con- 
fusing moral force with moralistic attitudes. This confu- 
sion cannot only lead to a holier-than-thou approach to 
foreign policy; more importantly it can rigidify foreign 
policy into forms not likely to advance the real interests 
of the United States. 

“In a small but revealing way, the confusion is evident 
in the furor over the proposed visit of Yugoslavia’s Tito 
to this country, a tempest which comes hard on the heels 
of a similar uproar over the visit of King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia. Because of the outcry it is doubtful at the moment 
that Tito will come. 

“The hundred or more Congressmen and others who 
oppose Tito’s visit presumably have in mind a simple 
analogy. One does not invite to his home a man of whom 
one heartily disapproves. So, it’s reasoned, no more should 
one invite to his country a man who, as a Communist with 
current relations to the Kremlin that are far from clear, 
is not highly regarded by most Americans. 

“The trouble with the analogy is that it is too simple. 
The fact is that an individual may invite even an enemy 
to his house if there are good and sufficient reasons for 
doing so. President Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles obviously feel there are such reasons in the case of 
Tito—specifically they would hope to continue the process 
of disintegration within the Soviet empire in which Tito 
has undeniably played an important part. And that is a 
matter of very great interest to the American people. 

“Tn short, the invitation of a head of state should not be 
construed as a stamp of approval, any more than ex- 
tending diplomatic recognition to a nation should be so 
regarded. It is merely one means of using foreign policy 
to promote national objectives. It may or may not work 
in a particular case, but it should not be ruled out on 
moralistic premises. 

“If we followed the moralistic approach logically we 
would never deal with any nation we didn’t like. This 


would foreclose the kind of negotiation on which the peace 
of the world may one day depend. It would also blind us 
to the opportunities for affecting the course our enemies 
pursue. 

“Mr. Ford, for example, raises the question whether the 
United States is not perhaps already too inflexible regard- 
ing Red China. We do not know the answer, but we are 
sure that a policy which precluded any change in our atti- 
tude, ever, would be unwise. 

“Tt is essential for the United States to stand on prin- 
ciple when confronted with a moral issue of the kind 
precipitated by aggression. But it is no less essential to 
remember that the world abounds with nations whose 
moral standards are markedly different from ours. In 
that situation the question is the practical one of how best 
to serve legitimate American interests. 

“We will only damage those interests by rigidly refus- 
ing to deal with nations because they fail to conform to 
our own moral standards.” 


Mr. Ford also said: “In another realm, I think we’ve 
got to take a new look at our relations with the communist 
satellites. Thus far, we have tended to apply economic 
sanctions in the form of drastic trade limitations and laws 
which largely prohibit us from offering them economic 
help. Even to suggest that we should help out some of 
these people or do business with them has been to risk 
the charge of being soft on communism. But it appears 
that our policies have tended to play right into the Krem- 
lin’s hands to the extet that they make the satellites more 
dependent on Moscow. I think we need to be realistic and 
decide whether our trade-and-aid policies toward such sat- 
ellite areas as Poland, Hungary, East Germany, and even 
Red China are really in our own best interests. Maybe 
the people of Red China are just as anxious to get rid of 
the yoke of communism as the Hungarians have demon- 
strated they were. Shouldn’t we give them the chance— 
or at least some alternative to their present ties with the 
Kremlin?” 


Myrdal on Trade and Aid 


In the United States “a basic sentiment of generosity 
toward those who are less fortunate” expresses itself in a 
continuation of “aid,” but not in effective means of broad- 
ening and freeing international trade, Gunnar Myrdal ob- 
served in a lecture at the New School for Social Research, 
during an observance of the Woodrow Wilson Centenary. 
Mr. Myrdal, the well-known Swedish economist, is ex- 
ecutive secretary of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. He was the author of the thorough 
work on the status of the Negro in America, An American 
Dilemma. 

The central thesis is this: “Aid to under-developed 
countries can never be anything else than a minor, almost 
insignificant, part of the total complex of economic poli- 
cies which the richer countries should adopt toward the 
under-developed countries in their own long-term interest 
and in order that the world community be a stable and 
progressive one, as well as in the interest of the economic 
development of the under-developed countries.” 

“Christian neighborliness” is a “cultural trait” of the 
American people, Mr. Myrdal believes. One consequence 
is that “the United States is paying close to 90 per cent, 
or perhaps a little more, of what capital, grant aid, and 
technical assistance is actually given at the present time 
to the poorer part of mankind.” 
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“But this same generous America often turns out to 
be niggardly selfish in its regular commercial and financial 
policies and practices. The United States has until this 
day preserved much of a narrow nationalistic attitude 
toward its participation in world commerce from the time 
when it was itself ‘under-developed’—though ‘under- 
developed’ in a sense very different from the poorer coun- 
tries’ status then or now—and when economic nationalism 
was rationally motivated, which it is hardly at the present 
time... . 

“If the richer countries made a determined move toward 
shaping their policies a little more in the interest of the 
under-developed countries, this would be of vastly greater 
consequence to them than any aid which they could ever 
hope to get. If instead the richer nations persist in carry- 
ing on their ordinary business with the under-developed 
world on the principle of narrow selfishness, even the 
most generous aid schemes become nothing more than a 
palliative or, to quote a distinguished American friend 
and colleague, Professor Jacob Viner of Princeton Uni- 
versity, ‘conscience money’... . 

“In contrast to the energy and courage displayed in 
holding up to the nation its duty to give more aid to 
under-developed countries, and to do this in a wiser way, 
stands, I venture to submit, the shy half-heartedness— 
even of the nation’s intellectual leaders—in facing the 
need to break down the heavy barrages of nationalistic 
measures which still to a large extent dominate America’s 
regular foreign economic policies. It seems as if it were 
year by year becoming more generally accepted that noth- 
ing much can be done to change these policies.” 

Aid is necessary and important. “Indeed, the stabiliza- 
tion on a much higher level of capital aid and technical 
assistance to under-developed countries is urgently called 

‘“‘When international aid becomes unilateral and politics 
thus enter into the distribution of it, both moral and eco- 
nomic standards are apt to crumble. A selection according 
to political interests is often bound to imply the diversion 
of aid to the less necessitous countries or to those least ca- 
pable of using it effectively for economic development. . .. 

“Economic development in an under-developed country 
necessarily implies the formation of capital on a relatively 
large scale. The much greater part of this new capital 
7 have to be produced by savings in the country it- 

“In a well-integrated world the richer countries should 
in the common interest abstain from interference in for- 
eign trade and, in particular, open their boundaries for 
imports from the rest of the world and especially from 
under-developed countries, while, at the same time, it 
should be recognized that the under-developed countries 
cannot follow this rule without compromising—perhaps 
seriously—their ambitions for economic development.” 

The nations of Western Europe, Mr. Myrdal thinks, 
are now in position to contribute a larger share of the costs 
of technical assistance than during recent years. 


A Lindeman Reader 


At the meeting of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion in 1922, E. C. Lindeman arose during a discussion 
period and said that he had never had any actual education 
except as an adult. He had entered the Michigan State 
College at age 22 without ever having had formal school- 
ing. At the ACLA he made a plea for democratic public 
discussion through small informal groups. A biographical 
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sketch appears in the book, The Democratic Man, with 
the subtitle “Selected Writings of Eduard C. Lindeman,” 
edited with notes by Robert Gessner (Boston, Beacon 
Press, 1956. $5.00). 

Eduard Lindeman always displayed “a vitality” in his 
approach to life situations, as Max Otto writes in an in- 
troduction. He was surely one of the most versatile of 
Americans. He was social scientist and social philosopher ; 
teacher and prophet; speaker and writer; active in both 
urban and rural affairs. 

Mr. Lindeman was the son of freedom-seeking Danes 
in a pioneer rural community of Michigan. He has written 
that “ours was one of the most poverty-stricken families 
in the community.” He went for a brief time to a Lutheran 
parochial classroom. He turned away from it because it 
signified to him death rather than life. Poverty forced 
him early into a life of labor. While working as a farm 
laborer in Bowling Green, Ohio, in 1907, an employer 
with insight dared to suggest a college education. It was 
found that the Michigan College of Agriculture admitted 
sub-freshmen conditionally. The prospect looked bleak at 
the end of the first semester, and he then experienced the 
“loneliest hour” of his life. But the barn superintendent 
intervened with the college authorities, and the young man 
was given another chance. He soon acquired exceptional 
ability to read and was expressing independent judgments 
on dramas, poetry, and works on economics. He studied 
after taking care of 30 cows and several hundred fowls 
before breakfast every morning of the week. 

Eduard Lindeman became editor of The Gleaner, a 
Michigan farm paper. He wrote editorials advocating co- 
operatives and the parcel post. For a few years he was 
assistant to the minister of a Congregational Church. He 
was always buoyant as he worked among farmers. He en- 
gaged in two heavy battles with preachers and left church 
employment to do extension work. But he always liked 
church groups. He continued to cherish, writes Mr. Gess- 
ner, “the special appeal of a church audience.” He taught 
sociology at George Williams College in Chicago and at 
the North Carolina College for Women, at Greensboro, 
N. C. His friendship for Negroes aroused the opposition 
of the Ku Klux Klan. Most of his later professional career 
was spent at the New York School of Social Work, where 
he taught classes in social philosophy. He was for a time 
a contributing editor of The New Republic. 

Mr. Gessner selects from the wide range of the writings 
of power which poured forth until E. C. Lindeman’s 
death in 1953. One part is on “Democracy as Morality.” 
It includes a number of quotations from addresses before 
church groups or writings for church agencies. Mr. Linde- 
man saw “a return to religion on the part of highly- 
educated and supersensitive individuals.” But he was gen- 
erally critical of churches as institutions. He thought the 
function of churches should be “germinative” in the com- 
munity. He was one of the few writers to declare skep- 
ticism with respect to preaching as a technique. One of 
his papers was entitled “Is Preaching Necessary ?” 


Technical Help for U. S. 


The same type of technical assistance as is now sent 
abroad should be made available to depressed areas of the 
United States, a special Committee on Depressed Areas 
of the National Planning Association, Washington, has 
recommended. The policy statement is included in a re- 
port, Depressed Industrial Areas—A National Problem 
(1957, $1.50), by William H. Miernyk, director of the 
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Bureau of Business and Economic Research, Northeastern 
University, Boston. 

Chronic local unemployment is declared to be a national 
problem, and local and private efforts to solve it need to 
be supplemented by a vigorous federal program. The re- 
port recommends that “remedial measures should be care- 
fully timed and put into operation during the upswing of 
cyclical fluctuations in employment.” 

The report covers both the broad problem of persistent 
local unemployment in the midst of prosperity, and case 
studies of many of the affected areas. Some of the areas 
analyzed are in or around the cities of Lowell and Law- 
rence, Mass.; Manchester and Nashua, N. H.; Rockville, 
Conn.; Utica, N. Y.; Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and Hazle- 
ton, Pa.; Herrin, Murphysboro, West Frankfort, Mount 
Carmel, Olney and other cities in southern Illinois ; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; and South Bend, Ind. 

Dr. Miernyk states: ‘‘Both the extremes of labor short- 
age and chronic unemployment might be avoided if the 
entire program could be broadly conceived and coordi- 
nated through an agency which viewed the problem as a 
whole. This does not mean that everything would be left 
to a federal redevelopment administration. State develop- 
ment commissions, and local and area development or- 
ganizations . . . could play a very important role in the 
combined efforts of all levels of government to work 
toward a solution of localized depression. Nor should the 
problem of depressed areas be left entirely to government 
agencies to solve. The proper role of government agencies 
should be to assist private redevelopment organizations 
in planning and coordinating their efforts, and to provide 
them with information, assistance and guidance as needed. 
In addition, financial assistance on a loan basis should be 
made available.” 

Some specific federal programs suggested by the Com- 
mittee on the basis of the report’s findings are: 

1. Technical assistance to explore and encourage new 
business possibilities. 

2. Financing new plants in depressed areas either 
through primary loans, supplementary loans, or the guar- 
antee of loans made by private agencies, 

3. Tax advantages as a “powerful” inducement to a 
company to expand and thus increase employment. Among 
other concessions, rapid tax amortization should be con- 
sidered for industries making new investments in de- 
pressed areas. 

The Committee points out that migration of people 
away from areas of chronic unemployment is a slow and 
painful process, and that offering subsidies to hasten mi- 
gration would further aggravate conditions in the com- 
munity by accelerating depreciation of the values of homes 
and facilities. “Subsidized migration is a last resort, an 
acknowledgment that the unemployment problem cannot 
be solved in local terms. 

“Relief meanwhile is needed by those who cannot find 
jobs elsewhere or who do not choose to go seek them at 
the cost of abandoning their homes. This relief may be 
direct—through the extension of unemployment insur- 
ance benefits—or it may be provided in the form of work 
relief. And any such relief can be supplemented by job 
retraining services and improved placement services. 
Work relief can be given either on public works or 
through the direction of government procurement con- 
tracts to local firms. But even the more useful forms of 
work relief are no true substitute for unsubsidized em- 
ployment, which must be the main objective of any pro- 
gram for relieving depressed areas.” 


Dr. Miernyk, in his report, outlines the causes of 
chronic local depression. Among the causes described are 
technological changes, migration of industry, shifts in 
demand, depletion of resources, 


History of Family Social Work 


“Family social work in the United States had its be- 
ginning when the first city-wide charity organization so- 
ciety was started in Buffalo in 1877.” In that city, Rev. 
S. Humphreys Gurteen, an Episcopal clergyman, “paved 
the way for public understanding and support by a series 
of Sunday evening sermons on ‘Phases of Charity.’” 
These were discourses “designed to bring the important 
subject of our city charities to the attention of our citi- 
zens.” The sermons were published in a newspaper. Mr. 
Gurteen also prepared a Handbook of Charity Organiza- 
tion. He had came from London and was familiar with the 
work of the London Charity Organization Society. 

These and many other accounts of the history of family 
social work appear in a book, 4 Belief in People, by the 
late Margaret E. Rich (New York, Family Service As- 
sociation of America, 1956. $3.50). In Chattanooga, one 
of the founders of the local association was Rev. J. W. 
Bachman, who at one time prepared three bills to be pre- 
sented to the state legislature. In Baltimore, Rev, Maltbie 
Babcock was in touch with the Charity Organization So- 
ciety and persuaded citizens to organize “‘a loan business 
operating on an equitable basis.” In Indianapolis, Rev. 
Oscar McCulloch helped organize the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society and encouraged the formation of the State 
Board of Charities. 

These clergymen, whose names we mention, acted in 
cooperation with others of many vocations. Miss Rich 
mentions many of these people, noting that many charity 
organization leaders have remarked about the debt owed 
to religious leaders. 


Miss Rich wrote a systematic history, referring to “the 
retail method” of social reform as “characteristic” of the 
family service associations. A profession developed, and 
those in voluntary social work also endeavored in various 
ways to influence the course of the large enterprise of 
public social work. 


Directory of Counseling Agencies 


Teachers, librarians, clergymen, guidance and person- 
nel workers—all those to whom young people and adults 
turn with their questions on educational and vocational 
plans—will find the 1956 Directory of Counseling Agen- 
cies a valuable resource book. The Directory lists 143 
agencies, located in all parts of the country, offering test- 
ing and counseling services which will help in making wise 
vocational and educational decisions. Each agency listed 
has been examined and approved by the Committee on 
Professional Practices of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 


Each approved agency has had to meet standards of 
recognition by appropriate professional groups or quali- 
fied members of such groups, including use of competent 
and qualified staff, adherance to accepted professional 
procedures, avoidance of questionable commercial pub- 
licity or advertising, and reasonable fees. 

The Directory is available from the American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association, 1534 O Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C., for $1.00 a copy. 
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